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THE SNOW-BUNTING, AN ARCTIC STUDY IN 
BLACK AND WHITE. 


BY W. ELMER EKBLAW . 


In his far polar home, a thousand miles beyond the 
Arctic Circle, the snow-bunting (Plectrophenax nivalis 
nivalis), a pretty study in black and white, is the only 
songster of all the birds that come so far North. In the 
vast reaches of the lonely rock-bound islands of the Arc- 
tic Archipelago and northern Greenland, the only sound © 
that breaks the all-enveloping silence for months at a time, 
is the snow-bunting’s sweet vibrant song, happy and mu- 
sical as the tinkle of the mountain brook. To those of us 
who know him only in winter, when he comes to us in his 
brown and buff overcoat, silent except for his plaintive 
call-chirp, the striking beauty of his black and white suit, . 
and the compelling: sweetness of his voluble song would 
indeed be a pleasant surprise. 

No shore seems too desolate, no rock ledge too bare, 
for the snow-bunting. Everywhere throughout the North, 
wherever man has been in summer, the snow-bunting has 
greeted him. Even the explorers who have crossed the 
great ice-cap of Greenland have reported hearing his song, 
or seeing him, as they have sledged along their lonely, 
dreary way. The snow-bunting, and the poppy, and the 
Eskimos, are all alike in their fearlessness, their cheeri- 
ness, and their love of the North. 
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The snow-bunting comes to the Far North in late 
April or early May; when the heavens are so blue that 
they can’t be bluer; when the stars have all been gone out 
of the sky for a month; when the midnight sun has risen 
far enough above the northern horizon to peep over the 
highest mountains on the rim of the world, and to bring 
a suggestion of spring into the Northland; when for two 
or three days the sun-warmed southern wind has blown, 
and the Eskimos say they can feel the balminess of sum- 
mer coming, though they still wear their heavy caribou- 
skin kooletas, or fox-fur kapetahs; then all at once, out 
of the very sky, it seems, falls the joyful song of the snow- 
bunting. Only a few moments later, a pair of the song- 
sters, coming from how many miles southward nobody ~ 
knows, drops cheerfully upon one of the snow-bare rock 
ledges near an Eskimo village. 

A shout of joy greets the little travelers, for “koop- 
enook” is a favorite with the people. His coming is the 
signal for them to abandon the crowded little stone-igloos 
in which they have lived a semi-troglodytie life through 
the winter, for the fresher, roomier skin-tupiks in which 
they spend the summer. Often the snow is still deep about 
‘the village site when they put up their tupiks and move 
“ out-of-doors,” where they stay until the snow-bunting 
leaves again. Undoubtedly the freedom from tuberculosis 
and pulmonary illnesses, so characteristic of the Smith 
Sound Eskimo in contrast with their disease-ridden rela- 
tives farther south, is due to their custom of accepting the 
snow-bunting’s invitation to come out-of-doors to enjoy 
the fresh air with him. 

The snow-bunting and his mate do not wait long to 
select their nesting-place and to build their nest. They 
make themselves busy at once examining every cranny and 
crevice about the rocky slopes and ledges for a place where 
they can be safe from prying eyes or hungry foxes. Usu- 
ally they decide upon some crack in a steep ledge, but 
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often they choose a niche under a rock that lies upon the 
ground. Nearly always it is well concealed. 

The nest is most cunningly made of grasses and 
sedges, usually lined with the white feathers of ptarmigan, 
the white fur of the hare, or the white hairs of the polar 
bear. In Ellesmereland, where the muskoxen are numer- 
ous, the nest is usually lined with the long black hairs of 
that animal. Apparently the birds prefer certain locali- 
ties, for I have found a dozen or more nests of different 
years’ construction placed about one rock ledge. Whether 
or not the birds return to the same nesting site I could not 
determine with certainty; but the factor at Sondre Uper- 
nivik, in North Greenland told me that a pair built in a 
niche in the eaves of his station three years in succession. 
Naturally he thought it to be the same pair. 

June has barely come when the first eggs are laid. 
The eggs are constantly brooded, most of the time by the 
female, but sometimes by the male, until they hatch in 
ten or twelve days. Then both parents are busy all the 
twenty-four hours of the day catching enough crane-flies, 
gnats, spiders, flies, and moths to keep their nestful of five 
or six youngsters from hunger. The youngsters grow so 
fast that in less than two weeks they leave the nest, and 
begin fluttering about the rocks near their home. Only a 
day or two passes before they begin flying about, and in 
a few days they have begun to shift for themselves. Rarely 
the mother bird broods a second set of eggs so far north, 
though sometimes, if her first clutch of eggs be destroyed, 
she makes a new nest and tries again to bring forth a 
family. 

I am not sure that the snow-bunting sleeps at all as 
long as his youngsters demand food. Early and late he is 
busy, for his food-supply is not so abundant that he can 
find it easily or in very great quantity. I have come upon 
him apparently cuddled away on a sunny ledge, but never 
in the time when he has young ones to care for. It may 
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be that his mate and he have some arrangement whereby 
one or the other broods the young for some time of the 
day, but of that I am not sure. 

In the summer of 1917 a pair of snow-buntings made 
their nest in a crevice in a rock-ledge less than fifty yards 
from our headquarters at North Star Bay. This pair I 
carefully studied throughout their nesting period, and 
until their young flew. While the young were being fed 
I was for a time surprised to note that the male bird fed 
the young about twice as often as did his mate, rather un- 
usual, according to my observations on other birds. Then 
I found that he had come upon a particularly good hunt- 
ing-ground, where the flies gathered about our refuse heap 
and our blubber-barrel near the shore. Here he could 
catch a mouth full of flies in half the time his mate could 
gather her bill full of the rarer and more scattered crane- 
flies and moths, for which she had to search far afield. 
Whether or not the youngsters derived more nourishment 
or “vitamines” from the flies, or the moths and crane-flies, 
it would be hard to state. 

The Arctic sledge trail would be lonely indeed with- 
out the cheerful, companionable snow-bunting to greet the 
explorer from every sunny slope or warm rock-ledge, and 
to come inquiringly about the sledge or tent to pass the 
time of day. In my traverse of Grant Land, the snow- 
buntings came to our camp at the head of Canon Fjord on 
April twenty-eighth, and afterwards hardly a day passed 
that we did not see them or hear their song. All the way 
down the Veery River and Lake Hazen from the divide of 
Grant Land the snow-bunting frequented every cliff and 
slope. About the ruins of old Fort Conger a dozen pairs 
were making ready to nest. 

A snow-bunting’s song would attract attention even in the 
Southland. It is as thrillingly sweet as the song-sparrow’s 
as vibrant as a thrush’s; and as exultant and exuberantly 
happy as the mocking bird’s. Sometimes he gives voice to 
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his song while perching; but on caim sunny days he rises 
from his perch to sing, singing as he rises, and then drops 
back to his favorite rock still singing. Often a pair of 
males appear to engage in competitive antiphonal concert, 
and then the mountain-side rings with ecstatic melody. 
Along in August, when the midnight sun no longer 
glorifies the North, the snow-buntings don their warmer 
buff and brown plumage, and begin to assemble in consid- 
erable flocks on the grassier slopes for the journey south- 
ward. Quiet and still, as if sad to leave their northern 
home, they feed about the rocks, lingering even until No- 
vember, when the night comes on, and the sun no longer 
shines even at noonday. Then the North is silent until 


they come again. 


MIGRATION RECORDS FOR KANSAS BIRDS. 


BESSIE PRICE DOUTHITT, INSTRUCTOR IN ZOOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENCE. 


[Continued from March Issue.] 


Famity MNIOTILTIDAE—Woop WaARBLERs. 
This family lives upon foliage insects; a few, however, have 
flycatcher habits. They come late and leave early. Field observa- 
tion is rarely dependable because there are so many kinds, and 
these kinds have many variations; the immature ones differiny, 
in many cases, from the mature in plumage. Then, too, for most 
part, they keep to the tree tops. The data for most species is 
based on museum records. Many seen in field but positive iden- 
tification not possible for above reasons. 
636. Mniotilta varia—Black and White Warbler. 

A fairly common summer resident. Field and museum records 
give May 1, 3, 5, 9. Lane County, September 14, one specimen. 
637. Prothonotaria citrea—Prothonotary Warbler. 

This warbler is a common summer resident in eastern Kan- 
sas wherever swamps are found. Field observation May 1. It is 
quite likely that they arrive considerably earlier. They probably 
return south in July and a few, if any, remain till September. 
Last museum records August 6, 11, 13. 

639. Helmitheros vermivorus—Worm-eating Warbler. 
A rare migrant. One museum record May 6. 
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641. Vermivora pinus—Blue-winged Warbler. 

An occasional migrant. Museum records May 12, August 10. 
645. Vermivora rubricapilla rubricapilla—Nashville Warbler. 

Rare migrant. Museum records for October 2, and two for 
October 12. 

646. Vermivora celata celata—Orange-crowned Warbler. 

A common migrant. Museum has three specimens taken April 
26, 27, 30. There are nine from Cloud County ranging from Octo- 
ber 9 to 19. 

Vermivora cclata orestcra—Western Orange-crowned Warbler. 

“Migratory in western part of the state.”’—Bunker. No mu- 
seum specimens. 

647. Vermivora peregrina—Tennessee Warbler. 

Rare migrant. Specimens taken, one May 3; four on May 11; 
two on May 16; and one on May 17. 
648a. Compsothlypis americana usnee—Northern Parula. 

Common migrant. One specimen on May 3; two May 5; one 
May 8; one September 14; and two September 20. 

652. Dendroica estiva westiva—Yellow Warbler. 

Common summer resident. In 1917 arrived April 24. Com- 
mon May 1. This species leaves mostly in July and August. The 
museum has one specimen taken September 20, 1907. 

654. Dendroica caerulescens cacrulescens—Black-throated Blue 
Warbler. 

This warbler is a rare migrant. The museum records but one 
specimen. It was taken in Lane County October 16. 

655. Dendroica coronata—Myrtle Warbler. 

The myrtle warbler is a common migrant. According to 
Bunker it is an occasional sojourner in open winters. The first 
observation date for 1917 is April 8. Not common till April 24. 
Still common May 9. Not observed after May 12. 

656. Dendroica auduboni audoboni—Audubon’s Warbler. 

Common migrant in western part of Kansas. Specimens at 
museum show one from Gove County October 1, four October 3; 
Lane County, two October 4; Trego County two, October 15 and 16. 
657. Dendroica magnolia—Magnolia Warbler. 

A rare migrant. No data. 

658. Dendroica cerulea—Cerulean Wrabler. 

This species is a common migrant and a rare summer resi- 
dent. One migration record May 3, 1912. (Museum.) 
659. Dendroica pensylvanica—Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

A rare migrant. No museum records. 

661. Dendroica striata—Black-poll Warbler. 

This warbler is a common migrant. Museum records one 

specimen May 17 and three May 21. : 
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662. Dendroica fusca—Blackburnian Warbler. 
A rare migrant. No museum records. 
671. Dendroica vigorsi—Pine Warbler. 
In eastern Kansas a rare migrant. No museum records. 
672. Dendroica palmarum palmarum—Palm Warbler. 

A rare migrant in eastern part of state. One museum record, 
April 28, 1881, Douglas County. 

673. Dendroica discolor—Prairie Warbler. 

No museum records. It is a rare summer resident in eastern 
Kansas. 
674. Seiurus aurocapillus—Oven-bird. 

In eastern part of state it is a common summer resident. 
Three museum records, May 16, 17, and September 14. 
675a. Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis—Grinnell’s Water-Thrush. 

A rare migrant. One specimen at museum, taken April 29, 
1904. 
676. Seiurus motacilla—Louisiana Water-Thrush. 

As a summer resident, common. Observed in 1917, on May 5. 
Two seen May 8; again observed May 13 and 18. Museum has 
one specimen, May 15, 1908. 

677. Oporornis formosus—Kentucky Warbler. 

In eastern part of state it is a common summer resident. 
Three museum records May 12, July 29, August 1. 

679. Oporornis philadelphia—Mourning Warbler. 

This species is a rare migrant. One museum record August 30. 
681. Geothlypis trichas trichas—Maryland Yellow-throat. 

A common summer resident. It arrived in 1917 on April 24. 
Common May 5. Last museum records September 14, 15, 17, 19. 
681d. Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla—Northern Yellow-throat. 

No records of migration. Museum specimens, two in Chero- 
kee County for June 21 and 30 and one in Montgomery for July 28. 
683. Icteria virens virens—Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Common in summer. Museum records, one May 5, two May 
9, and one on May 13, 15, 16, 20, 22. Also on September 14, 15, 
19, 20. 
683a. Icteria virens longicauda—Long-tailed Chat. 

In western Kansas it is quite common through the summer. 


No data. 
684. Wilsonia critina—Hooded Warbler. 

A rare summer resident in eastern part of state. No data. 
685. Wilsonia pusilla pusilla—Wilson’s Warbler. 

A common migrant. One record, October 9, 1912, in Gove 


County. 
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686. Wilsonia canadensis—Canada Warbler. 

Rare migrant in eastern Kansas. One record for Neosho 
Falls, August 29, 1881. . 
687. Septophaga ruticilla—Redstart. 

In summer a common resident. Museum and field records, 
May 1, four, May 3, 8, 9, 16, etc., September 8 and 19. 

FamMiIty MOTACILLIDAE—Waeralts. 

697. Anthus rubescens—Pipit. 

A common migrant. Four museum specimens taken April 16; 
two on April 23; one September 10; and one October 29. 
700. Anthus spraguei—Sprague’s Pipit, 

Sprague’s Pipit is a common migrant in western Kansas and 
a rare migrant in eastern part of state. September 5, 13, 19, Wa- 
keeney; October 5, Lane County; October 6, 7, 9, Cloud County; 
six on October 10, Gove County, according to museum records. 


Famity MIMIDAE—THRASHERS, MOCKINGBIRDS, ETC. 
703. Mimus polyglottos polyglottos—Mockingbird. 

This species is a common summer resident in eastern Kan- 
sas. First observed in 1917 on April 26. Last observed in fall of 
1916 on October 3. 
703a. Mimus polyglottos leucopterus—Western Mockingbird. 

A common summer resident in western part of the state. 
The museum records two specimens in May, one on May 19, Bar- 
ber County, and one the 27th from Comanche County. There are 
seven specimens from Wallace County, taken in June and July. 
Of these, two for June 29; four for July 3; and one for July 6. 
704. Dumetella carolinensis—Catbird. 

The catbird is a common summer resident. Arrived in 1917 
on May 1, and was seen every day, thereafter, during the summer. 
In 1916 it was last observed on October 16. 

705. Toxostoma rufum—Brown Thrasher. 

This species is very abundant during the summer. First ob- 
served in spring of 1917 on April 5. Fairly common April 12. Ar- 
rived in full numbers April 16. In the autumn of 1916, very com- 
mon until September 21. It was last seen September 28. The 
museum gives last record October 3 for Lane County. 


FamMity TROGLODYTIDAE—WRENS 
715. -Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus—Rock Wren. 

This species is a summer resident in central and western 
Kansas. Only one specimen at museum and it was taken in Lane 
County September 27. 

718. Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus—Carolina Wren. 

A common resident. 
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719b. Thryomanes bewicki bairdi—Baird’s Wren. 

Baird’s wren is a not uncommon resident in southwestern 
Kansas. 
719c. Thryomanes bewicki cryptus—Texas Bewick’s Wren. 

A common migrant in southwestern Kansas. The museum 
records show sixteen specimens from Barber and Comanche 
Counties, ranging from May 9 to May 29. 
721b. Troglodytes aedon parkmani—Western House Wren. 

As summer resident, common. Plentiful in spring of 1917. 
First observation gn April 19. Last observed in fall of 1916 on 
September 27. The museum record for Cloud County gives Oc- 
tober 10. 

722. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis—Winter Wren. 

Not uncommon in winter. Museum records October 18, Trego 
County; December 30, Miami County; November 11, January 2 
and February 11 for Douglas County. 

724. Cistothorus stellaris—Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

This wren is a rare migrant. One specimen at museum is 
recorded for May 30, and two others, one for August 6 and one 
for August 24; another for October 2. 
725d. Telmatodytes palustris iliacus—Prairie ‘Marsh Wren. 

A rare summer resident. Museum records for May 3 and 
October 19 and 31. 


Famity CERTHIIDAE—CREEPERs. 
726. Certhia familiaris americana—Brown Creeper. 

A common winter resident. It is, however, 2 more common 
migrant. One observed on October 2, 1916. Museum records show 
three on October 3. The creeper was observed daily in 1917 be- 
tween March 25 and April 26, but seldom seen in winter. It has 
been more common in other winters. 


Famity SITTIDAE—NUvUTHATCHEs. 
727. Sitta carolinensis carolinensis—White-breasted Nuthatch. 

A common resident. 

728. Sitta canadensis—Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

This nuthatch is a migrant, but is not common. Sometimes 
it is a winter resident. It is a bird of irregular habits, sometimes 
spending the winter far north of Kansas. The migrations are 
irregular. Observed in 1917 on May 24; in 1916 on October 10. 
The museum records show two specimens, one for Trego County, 
on October 16, and one for Lawrence, on November 19. 


Famity 
731. Baeolophus bicolor—Tufted Titmouse. 
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The Tufted Titmouse is a common resident. 
735a. Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis—Long-tailed Chickadee. 
735a. Penthestes atricapillus sextentrionalis—Long-tailed Chickadee. 

These two species are not distinguishable in the field. The 
chickadees are one of our most numerous winter birds. In 1917 
careful records showed a gradual thinning out, beginning about 
March 25, but they were still common May 6. After the 6th of 
May the numbers were less. After May 15 they were seldom 
seen except in deep woods. In fall of 1916 they became more 
numerous and began to move out of deep woods into more open 
places about September 1, but they were not common until about 
September 20. Thereafter observed almost daily. 


Famity SYLVIIDAE—KINGLETS, GNATCATCHERS, 
748. Regulus satrapa satrapa—Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
While this species is a winter resident, he is not common. 
The first museum record is November 14. The field record for 
1917 shows one specimen for March 17 


Regulus calendula calendula—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Kansas is within the winter range of this common migrant. 
In the spring of 1917 the first arrivals were observed on March 25. 
From that date the kinglets were quite common till April 22. 
They came, as it. seemed, in a body and left in like manner. The 


museum records April 27. Observed abundantly in 1916, October 
12, according to same record. For Lane County, September 27, 28 
to October 21. 

751. Pilioptila caerulea caerulea—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

This species is rare as a summer resident, but as a migrant 
quite common. The time of migration is irregular. The museum 
records show specimens taken on April 17; one on April 9; and 
one on the 13th and one on the 22d of May. They return in Au- 
gust and leave the same month. The fall records show two speci- 
mens captured on August 27 and two on August 29. 


Famity TURBIDAE—THRUSHES, ROBINS AND BLUEBIRDS, 
754. Myadestes townsendii—Townsend’s Solitaire. 

The Townsend Solitaire is an occasional fall and winter vis- 
itant. No data. 

755. Hylocichla mustelina—Wood Thrush. 

This species is common during the summer. It arrived in a body 
on May 1, 1917. In the fall the numbers gradually decrease. The 
fall records show it as last seen on September 27. Its quiet, se- 
cluded habits during fall makes necessary more careful searching. 
756a. Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola—Willow Thrush. 
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Only a rare migrant. But one record reporting it, and that 
on September 10. 

757. Hylocichla aliciae aliciae—Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

This is a rare migrant. No record. 
758a. Hylocichla ustula swainsoni—Olive-backed Thrush. 

The Olive-backed Thrush is a common migrant. As observed 
in the spring of 1917 it was found to be fairly common from April 
28 to May 5. One specimen was daily seen till May 16. The mu- 
seum records show the later date of May 19; also three for May 21. 
759a. Hylocichla guttata auduboni—Audubon’s Hermit Thrush. 

The Audubon Hermit Thrush is found along western border. 
It is probably not a regular resident as this is a mountain sub- 
species. Lane County reports one record on September 27, 1912. 


759b. Hylochichla guttata pallasi—Hermit Thrush. 
For Kansas this species is a rare migrant. But one migra 
tion record, and that on April 14, 1916. 


761. Plantesticus migratorius migratorius—American Robin. 

The robins are with us in great numbers during the summer. 
They are not at all uncommon during the winter months. Quite 
true, they are seldom seen at that time, because they go out to 
the countryside to find shelter in woods and low shrubbery. 
Among the spring arrivals this species is one of the first to come. 
The first field notes for 1917 gives date of coming February 21, 
although friends reported having seen them on the 19th. By 
February 23, they were fairly common, and by the 25th they were 
abundant. At this time, however, they kept to the country and 
congregated in flocks. In town the number was comparatively 
small until March 10. When autumn came they were not often 
seen after September 29, 1916, but occasionally until November 9. 


76la. Plantesticus migratorius propinquus—Western Robin. 

This species is a rare winter visitant in western Kansas. Sev- 
enteen records from Trego, Gove, and Lane Counties, range from 
October 3 to 23. One record shows a specimen for Douglas 
County on January 9. This, however, is purely accidental. 

766. Sialia sialis sialis—Bluebird. 

A few of the bluebirds remain throughout the winter, but so 
very few that the bird must be classed as a rare winter resident. 
In the summer they are abundant in eastern and central Kansas. 

They were first observed in the spring of 1917, on February 8. 
By February 21 they were fairly common, and on March 3 they 
seemed to be here in full numbers. Became noticeable about Oc- 
tober 20, but a few were still seen December 1. Occasionally, 
throughout the winter, one or two were noted. 
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768. Sialia currucoides—Mountain Blubird, 
Reported as occasional summer visitant in western Kansas, 
but no migration data are at hand for this. species. 
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THE BALD EAGLE IN LOUISIANA. 
BY ALFRED M. BAILEY. 


The Bald Eagle is a. not uncommon bird in Louisiana 
and it may be met in all parts of the state, although found 
most commonly near bodies of water. These large, beau- 
tiful birds of prey are striking features of the Southern 
swamps and marshes, and they are often seen skimming 
comparatively low as they search for food, and their 
strange, wild call can be heard for great distances, even 
when the bird is itself invisible. They will sail so high 
as to be almost indistinguishable from vultures, and yet 
that piercing cry is plainly audible. 

The habit of the Bald Eagle to waylay the hard out 
ing Osprey is well known, but the eagle often fishes for 
himself, although not nearly so skillfully as his smaller 
relative. They work the beach systematically for dead 
fish, and:a pair of birds almost always is to be found where 
fishermen are accustomed to seine. But a straight fish diet 
does not appeal to this old patriarch, and he will often 
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drop like a bullet into a flock of unsuspecting ducks, and 
ducks are not the only ‘birds that sometimes make life 
worth living either. 

I have examined four nests of the eagle in Louisiana, 
three on the estate‘of E.'A. McIlhenny, the well known 
conservationist. The first nest was found February 17, 
1917. There is a peninsula of cypress trees jutting into 
the marshland about a mile back in the dense swamps sur- 
rounding Avery Island, and the eagles had chosen the snag 
of a very high tree, that would give them a range of view. 
The half rotten tree had a portion of the top broken off, 
and leaned at quite an angle, so as to be an aid in climb- 
ing. I used iron pegs, and drove in as I climbed. In this 
nest was one young only, a bird almost full grown, and 
weighing in fact, as much as an adult. It was one of 
the characteristic uniform brown plumage of the juvenile. 
The nest itself was nearly six feet across, a massive affair 
of small cypress limbs two and three feet in length; moss 
and marsh grass were used for lining, and the whole in- 
terior was a mass of filth. Bits of rabbit fur, feathers 
from pintail and mallard ducks, and numerous bird bones, 
including the leg bone of a Great Blue Heron, cluttered 
up the nest. 

The adults were not at all ferocious, but after a few 
preliminary circles, sailed off and watched me from a dis- 
tant outstretched limb. They are exceedingly wary and 
usually occupy such an exposed position, where they can 
see and be seen from afar. 

The second nest was found within a few hundred 
yards of the first, on February 2, 1919. Eagles seem to 
nest in the same locality for many years, and one pair that 
I know of, occupied the same general nesting site for sev- 
enteen successive years. In this nest were two eggs, one 
in advanced state of incubation, while the other was 
spoiled. One bird only was seen, the bird on the nest, and 
she flushed before we were within two hundred yards. She 
made a few circles and then disappeared, not to be seen 
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until we left the vicinity, when she called our attention 
by her strange cries. 

The third nest was found the same day, three miles 
farther in the swamp. It was in an especially high cy- 
press with no side branches below the nest. Young birds 
could be ‘heard plainly from a good distance, and their 
little round heads could be seen above the black rim. 
Neither adult was present when we arrived, and as the 
young were desired for museum specimens, the tree was 
cut. One of the old birds appeared in a short time trail- 
ing a long piece of moss in her talons, which gave her tail 
a long pointed appearance. This bird, too, refused to ap- 
proach close to the nest. Their sharp‘eyesight is uncanny, 
and although we desired to collect the pair, we were never 
able to get them within range. In the last nest, besides 
the usual clutter of feathers and bones, we were surprised 
to find a nest of hornets. 

Eagles, as is usual with large predacious birds, do not 
nest in close proximity to each other. On Pecan Island 
I have been told of seven nests on one ridge, and that is the 
largest number I have heard of,—and can not verify that 
report. Usually there is only one to many miles of terri- 
tory. It would be supposed that such a bulky nest would 
be very conspicuous, especially as the cypress are not 
leaved out during the nesting season, but the masses of 
waving moss that festoon all the trees and the dense growth 
of underbrush effectively conceal this aerial home from 
casual observers. 

Nesting material is gathered from the ground, and 
some small pieces were nicely cut as though from the blow 
of a hatchet. An old trapper told me of an interesting 
experience with these noble birds. He was resting under 
a tall cypress after a hard trip over the trap line, and he 
was attracted by the birds sailing overhead. One of them 
came to his tree, hovered above with a few strong strokes 
of its powerful wings, and ‘then dropped like a plummet 
for a distance of about twenty-five feet upon a small out- 
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stretched limb. The limb snapped close, and quickly re- 
covering itself, the bird sailed away with the branch. 

March 4 I found another nest along Black Bayou in 
Cameron Parish. It was in a small cypress standing al- 
most isolated in the marsh, -a very conspicuous nesting 
site. One baby, only a few days old, and an egg pipped but 
with the young dead were in the nest at this late date. This 
nest was the most easily accessible of any found, but the 
region itself was far from the ordinary path of man. Sev- 
eral duck wings as.well as fish (horned pout and shad) 
littered the nest, and the little fellow huddled off in one 
corner was almost lost among the debris. 

Eagles are not molested as a rule. The stockmen claim 
the old birds kill young sheep and pigs, but the trappers 
and sportsmen consider them as friends, for when flying 
low over the marshlands, they keep the game moving, and 
many birds are brought to bag that otherwise would have 


escaped. 


Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans. 


THE GRAY KINGBIRD IN WAKULLA COUNTY, 
FLORIDA. 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS. 


These birds occur here along the shores of the Gulf in 
all congenial situations. They seem to be extremely par- 
ticular as to a locality for nesting, and as such sites are 
not numerous within the limits of our county the birds 
cannot be called abundant summer residents. 

They are to be found, for the greater part of their stay 
with us, where there are a few scattered trees—Live Oaks 
usually—contiguous to or at least but a short distance 
back from the open waters of the Gulf or on the shores of 
an extended bay. Broad salt-water marshes usually stretch 
along shore on either side of these home sites, in which 
abound Florida Clapper Rails (Rallus crepitans scotti), 
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Scotts Seaside Sparrow (Passerherbulus maritimus pen- 
insule), and Marion’s Marsh Wren (Telmatodites palus- 
tris mariane). 

Along the nearby beach and on the sandflats inter- 
spersed over the marshes the Gray Kingbird (Tyrannus 
dominicensis) finds almost countless numbers of kindred 
assembled when they came on weary wing from across the 
broad waters after a winter’s distant sojourn. 

Here are Willets (Catoptrophorus semipalmatus semi- 
palmatus) already mating, and ‘numerous Wilson’s Plo- 
ver (Ochthodromus wilsonius), on nimble feet. The mass 
of the great flock is made up of Red-backed Sandpipers 
(Pelidna alpina sakhalina), Least Sandpipers (Pisobia mi- 
nutilla), Semipalmated Sandpipers (Hreunetes pusillus), 
and Dowitchers (Macrorhamphus griseus griseus), with 
others in lesser numbers; Turnstone (Arenaria interpres 
morinella), Black-bellied Plover (Squatarola squatarola), 
Hudsonian Curlew (Neumenius hudsonicus), Black Skim- 
mers (Rynchops nigra), Common Terns (Sterna hirundo), 
Yellow-legs (Jliornis flavipes), and doubtless scattered 
rarities. 

Thither they repair on their arrival, which is in early 
April; the 14th of that month last past (1919) being the 
earliest I have recorded, but from a lack of frequent op- 
portunities for observations at that season it is probable 
they come a few days earlier. 

Compared with the Kingbird (Tyrannus tyrannus) 
they are somewhat more tardy in reaching our shores as 
the more common species arrives for the most part in late 
March—3-30, 14, 3-25, 16, 3-29, 17, 3-24, 18, and 3-28, 19, 
being dates when I have first seen them here. { 

The feeding grounds of the Gray Kingbird extend over 
the open marsh and the flats close back from the beach and 
good gleaning is found about the bushes that frequently 
line the shores just above ordinary high tide. Occasional 
small stunted Live Oaks and scattered Pines afford vant- 
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age points on which the birds mount guard and whence 
they sally forth on numerous forays. 

They are far less pugnacious than are their next of 
kin, the Kingbirds, and seldom ever are they seen attack- 
ing other species. Both these species of Tyrannide are 
usually found closely associated in the localities already 
indicated, but while the Kingbird extends its summer dom- 
icile widely throughout the inland sections and are one 
of our most numerous breeding species, the Gray King- 
bird rarely nests out of sight of the Gulf and all excep- 
tions under my notice have been on the banks- of our larger 
rivers or extensive bays, and then but a few miles back 
from the coast. 

The few nests of this species which I have examined 
were invariably built in small Live Oak trees that survive 
with a stunted growth in the sandy soil and buffeted by the 
storms that not infrequently rage from the tropics to beat 
out against our shores. 

In appearance the nests of this bird are quite dissim- 
ilar to those of the Kingbird and so far as noted were placed 
low down in the thicker, denser portions of the tree—eight 
to twelve feet up and well out towards the extremity of 
the limbs. One of these structures carefully examined was 
made up of twigs and small rootlets and stems and lined 
with a finer assortment of the same materials. The ex- 
ternal diameter was about five and one-half inches and 
about two and one-half inches in external depth. The nest 
cavity was large in proportion to the bulk of the nest; in 
general, not unlike a substantial nest of the Cardinal (C. c. 
cardinalis). Three eggs almost fresh were taken May 22, 
1913, and on the following day the birds were already com- 
mencing the building of another nest in a nearby tree. A 
nest found June 6, 1915, contained three young almost 
ready to fly. When the nest is approached the old birds, 
while solicitous and keeping close about, are not inclined 
to be pugnacious, but either show a nervous strain by fre- 
quent short flights close at hand or maintain a prolonged 
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perch, frequently uttering a few rather low-pitched weak 
notes like “ Quit-eat,” pronounced and repeated rapidly 
and several times successively. At times their strain was 
translated into “ Quit eat it.” 

After the young are grown and awing they are in- 
clined to remain with the parent birds, or at least it is 
usual to find groups of'four or five of these birds asso- 
ciated in the late summer, and at that time they are more 
inclined to wander farther from the open waters, although 
with my limited opportunities I have not found them even 
then removed from the immediate proximity to a river 
bank or bay shore, and never beyond the limits of a tidal 
marsh. As they come to us a little later in the spring than 
the bolder, more strenuous Kingbird, so in the autumn 
they depart a few days earlier, September 26, 1917, being 
the latest date I have ‘seen them here, on which day five 
were in company near our lighthouse; while the latest 
noted dates for the Kingbird were September 29, 1914, 
September 26, 1915, October 4, 1918. 

While in general appearance and flight they resemble 
T. tyrannus they may be readily distinguished from that 
species at a considerable distance, even when the paler col- 
oring and lack of white tail-tip are observed, by a more 
sluggish flight and dash for prey and to a greater degree 
by the heavier appearance of the head due to the longer, 
stouter bill, which gives to the bird a rather top-heavy ap- 
pearance. 

St. Marks, Fla. 
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A DAY WITH LAKE COUNTY BIRDS. 


BY F. N. SHANKLAND, 


The morning of May 19, 1918, dawned bright and clear, 
and by six o’clock, four of us had eaten our breakfasts and 
set out for an all-day bird census. Our objective was Jop- 
lin’s Woods, where birds of all kinds are always abun- 
dant and migrating warblers especially numerous during 
the month of May. Through this woods runs a small creek 
which empties into Chagrin River about a mile further 
down. The creek is bordered by beautiful wooded hillsides, 
with just enough swamp land, second growth and black- 
berry thickets, to make it a veritable birds’ paradise. This 
little wilderness had been left to itself in the midst of the 
neighboring farms, and if it had been designed especially 
for the birds it‘could not have served the purpose better. 

We had made thorough preparation for this bird cen- 
sus, and had listed all the birds in that vicinity, so that 
they could readily be checked off as observed. We were 
fortunate in having selected an excellent day for bird study 
and we were kept busy making records from six o’clock in 
the morning until late in the afternoon. We had planned 
to stay three or four hours in this particular woods and 
then go by automobile to Mentor Marsh, located some eight 
_ niles distant on the shores of Lake Erie. There we ex- 
pected to add to our lists some water birds that could not 
be found elsewhere. 

During the day we succeeded in recording eighty-two 
species in all, which is the best record that any of us had 
made in Lake County up to that:time. Most of these were 
common birds, and not more than four or five of the species 
recorded would be considered as rare or even scarce. Fur- 
thermore, when'we checked up our lists in the evening we 
were surprised to find that we had been unable to record 
a dozen or more fairly common species which we knew were 
present in the vicinity. 
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Birds of prey are not very plentiful in this locality 
and our list included only four species. as follows: 


Sparrow Hawk Red-tailed Hawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk Sharp-shinned Hawk 


This list was something of a disappointment since we 
were positive that Marsh Hawks and Cooper’s Hawks were 
resident in that woods. We were simply unable to get a 
glimpse of them on that particular day. We did see one 
bird that might have been the Bald Eagle, but it was too 
far away to make identification sure. None of our four 
common species of owls were to be seen that morning, which 
was quite a keen disappointment. It was not late enough 
in the season to look for Turkey Vultures and the Rough- 
legged Hawks had long since gone north. These are about 
all the birds of prey that are ever recorded in Lake County, | 
although some of the older lists contain the names of the 
Snowy Owl, the Barn Owl, and the Osprey. 

We had very good luck with the Conirostres, among 
which are included the crows, jays, blackbirds, orioles, 
sparrows, grosbeaks, and buntings. Our complete list in- 
cluded the following: 


English Sparrow Crow 

Song Sparrow Blue Jay 

Field Sparrow Cowbird 

Chipping Sparrow Red-winged Blackbird 
Vesper Sparrow Scarlet Tanager 
Bronzed Grackle Towhee 

Orchard Oriole Cardinal 

Baltimore Oriole Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


Bobolink Indigo Bunting 

Meadowlark Goldfinch 

We were very fortunate indeed in our study of the 
Dentirostres, among which are included the vireos, war- 
blers, thrushes, fly-catchers, wax-wings, etc. The warblers, 
on account of their small size and rapid movements, made 
us quite a lot of work following them through bushes and 
thickets or\trying to identify them with the aid of our field 
glasses as they flitted through the tops of the trees. In 
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addition to the warblers listed, we saw three or four more 
varieties which were not positively identified. The list 
follows: 
Robin Yellow Warbler 
Bluebird Oven-bird 
Wood Thrush Hooded Warbler 
Cedar Waxwing Black-throated Blue 
Kingbird Warbler 
Wood Pewee Blue-winged Warbler 
Phebe Tennessee Warbler 
Crested Flycatcher Bay-breasted Warbler 
Acadian Flycatcher Canada Warbler 
Least Flycatcher Blackburnian Warbler 
Traill’s Flycatcher Magnolia Warbler 
Yellow-throated vireo Black-poll Warbler 
Warbling Vireo Maryland Yellow-throat 
Red-eyed Vireo Yellow-breasted Chat 
Chestnut-sided Warbler Cape May Warbler 


Of the thrushes we were disappointed in not fecord- 
ing the Wilson’s Thrush, and the Olive-backed Thrush. 
The Hermit Thrushes had all gone north some time before. 
Of the warblers we were a little too late for some of the 
early ones, such as the Black and White Warbler, the 
Palm Warbler, the Myrtle Warbler, and one or two oth- 
ers, but we were disappointed in not seeing the Nashville 
Warbler, the Parula Warbler, the Redstart, the Water- 
Thrush, and the Black-throated Green Warbler. 

Lake County boasts of six common species of wood- 
peckers, of which we succeeded in recording four, as fol- 
lows: 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker Red-headed Woodpecker 
Downy Woodpecker ‘Northern Flicker 

We were unable to locate the Hairy Woodpecker, al- 
though we usually saw several individuals in passing 
through these woods. The Red-bellied Woodpecker was 
also conspicuous by its absence. 

Owing to the fact that swallows of all kinds had been 
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very scarce all spring, we were rather surprised in making 
as good a showing with these birds as we did. The ex- 
tremely cold winter had almost exterminated the Purple 
Martins and we therefore counted ourselves fortunate in 
finding several pairs of them carrying nesting material 
into a Martin-house on the estate of one of the wealthy 
Cleveland men who lives near Lake Erie. Our complete 
list of swallows included the following: 


Purple Martin Cliff Swallow 
Barn Swallow Chimney Swift was also 
Bank Swallow seen 


In the deeper woods we found the Chickadee, the 
Brown Thrasher, the Tufted Titmouse, the Catbird, and 
the White-breasted Nuthatch. One of the most interest- 
ing discoveries of the day was a Chickadee’s nest contain- 
ing eight eggs, in the decayed limb of a small willow tree. 
Before leaving home, we had listed the House Wren and 
later in the day we recorded the Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
near Mentor Marsh. 

When we left Joplin’s Woods, we checked up our list 
and found that we had seventy species recorded. As we 
drove along the country road toward the Marsh, we heard 
the welcome and .cheery calls of the Bob-whites, from the 
adjacent fields and pastures. While stopping at a dilap- 
dated old barn, we found a Mourning Dove sitting upon 
her nest, which had been built upon one of the heavy tim- 
bers of the frame of the barn where a section of the roof 
was still intact and effectually sheltered her from the 


weather. 

One of the most agreeable surprises of the day was 
our finding of a large colony of Cliff Swallows. As we 
made our last turn before reaching the Marsh we noticed 
a group of several old barns and one of our number called 
attention to the swallows which were flying around. One 
of them flew past our car a moment later, and we were 
delighted to find that it was a Cliff Swallow. We hastily 
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climbed the fence and upon arriving at the barnyard found 
that the eaves were thickly covered with the picturesque 
nests of these birds, and out of nearly every nest a Cliff 
Swallow’s head was visible. Such colonies have become 
very rare in this section of northern Ohio and we urged 
the proprietor of the farm to use every effort to protect 
them, which he promised to do. 

When we arrived at the Marsh, we found the Herring 
Gulls circling around over the lake or resting upon its 
surface. A short time later we also saw a flock of Com- 
mon Terns, which appeared around a bend in the shore 
and wheeled past us, calling loudly as they went. In the 
open water of the Marsh we saw a Coot.. As we approached 
nearer, it disappeared among the cat-tails. Where the 
marsh empties into the lake we found water birds abun- 
dant. There were Killdeers, Spotted Sandpipers, Semi- 
palmated Plovers, Kingfishers, and Green Herons, and 
once a flock of shore birds which we could not positively 
identified, but which were probably Pectoral Sandpipers, 
flew overhead. Here, also, we saw a Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, which increased our total to eighty-one species, 
and that evening, while checking over our records, we saw 
three Nighthawks circling overhead, making the total 
eighty-two. No doubt other Lake County observers have 
made larger records, but this list is representative and 
gives a good idea of the species that one may expect to 
meet with in this vicinity. 

In comparing this list with that made -by Harry C. 
Oberholser and associates, near Washington, D. C., it will 
be seen that their lists contain many more species, due 
principally to the fact that the territory which they cov- 
ered is a more favorable one and is haunted by many spe- 
cies never found in Lake County at all. 

Our party included C. M. Shipman, R. W. Hill, E. J. 
Chesbro, and the writer. 

Willoughby, Ohio. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


DENDROICA CERULEA IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
IN SUMMER. 


The cerulean warbler does not appear to be common or gen- 
erally distributed in the western North Carolina mountains dur- 
ing the breeding season. There is, so far as the writer is aware, 
only a single previous breeding record, that of Mr. Arthur T. 
Wayne, who found several individuals near Morganton, North Car- 
olina, on May 28, 1909 (Auk, XXVII, January, 1910, pp. 84-85). The 
writer has in his possession a specimen of this species shot by 
Mr. P. M. Wilson in the “Pink Beds,” Pisgah Forest, Transyl- 
vania County, North Carolina, on July 17, 1906. This bird is a 
juvenal female, and since it is in first autumn plumage, probably 
came from a nest somewhere in that vicinity, and therefore forms 
the second breeding record for the State. This example, as will 
be noted, was collected three years before Mr. Wayne’s observa- 
tions above noted were recorded, but for various reasons has hith- 
erto failed of published record. 

Harry C. OBERHOLSER. 


ANOTHER CINNAMON TEAL IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Authentic records of Querquedula cyanoptera for North Dakota 
are still sufficiently few to make worth while the publication of 
any additional specimens, Through the courtesy of Mr. J. D. Allen, 
the writer was privileged, during a recent visit to the State, to 
examine an adult example of this species then in Mr. Allen’s pos- 
session, which had been taken by him at Mandan, North Dakota, 
October 10, 1902. 


Harry C. OBERHOLSER. 


OTOCORIS ALPESTRIS HOYTI IN OHIO. 


While the Hoyt Horned Lark (Octocoris alpestris hoyti) is 
known to occur in Ohio, there are aparently not over half a dozen 
specimens actually recorded from the State. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to place upon record an additional example which 
recently came to light in the collection of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, and which was originally No. 2164 in the private 
collection of Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, but is now No. 235158, U. S. 
Nat. Mus. It is an adult male, and was taken by Dr. Mearns at 
Circleville, Ohio, on November 26, 1880. The length in the flesh 
is given as 7.75 inches, and the extent as 14.10 inches. Other com- 
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ment on the label is as follows: “Iris hazel. Shot on the River 
Road, from large flock.” This specimen is not quite typical, but 
verges slightly towards Otocoris alpestris alpestris in the more 
ochraceous, less grayish tone of the upper parts, and is like birds 
that breed on the western shore of Hudson Bay. It is, however, 
undoubtedly referable to Otocoris alpestris hoyti, 

Harry C. OBERHOLSER. 


Washington, D. 


UNUSUAL NESTING SITES OF CRESTED FLYCATCHERS 
AT ST. MARKS, FLORIDA. 


The species—Myiarchus crinitus—is a rather common sum- 
mer resident here, nesting generally throughout the timbered sec- 
tions, except in the heavily wooded hammocks, and they frequently 
occur nesting about dwellings of the village as well as throughout 
the country districts. Several out-of-the-ccommon sites have comc 
under my notice and may be of interest to record: 

I. In the front piazza of an occupied dwelling in the village 
of St. Marks; the entrance being through an opening at the eaves 
directly under the shingles—the structure being ceiled beneath— 
young birds were being fed May 25, 1913. The young left the nest 
June 3. The old birds did not hesitate to enter this nest while 
persons occupied the porch but a few feet distant. 

II. An uncovered sill in the second-story loft of an unoccupied 
dwelling in our village; entrance through displaced shingles. On 
May 20, 1914, incubation was about one-third completed, 

III. May 1, 1915, a pair commenced building under a 
broken and raised piece of metal roofing which had been laid on 
boards. After being almost completed the birds abandoned the 
site. Excessive sun-heat may have warned them of serious re- 
sults if continued. 

IV. On May 18, 1915, a pair were seen to enter a stove-pipe 
that extended out of a small one-story frame building occupied as 
a restaurant by an old colored “Auntie.” The pipe served as a 
chimney and turned upright after emerging from the building. 
The birds were noticed about: the place all day, but it is not 
known that they carried nesting material on that day. They were 
probably the pair that had abandoned No. III site. “Aunt Ma- 
ria” had a fire burning for about an hour on May 19 without no- 
ticing any stoppage to the draft of the stove. During May 20 the 
birds worked industriously at nest-building, carrying material 
down into the pipe. On May 21, about 8:00 a. m., on attempting 
to build a fire, the old lady was completely smoked out and was 
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unable to get a “draw” until the pipe was emptied of a peck or 
more of straws, feathers, twigs, hair and snake skins. 

V. Five eggs were taken May 20, 1916, from an abandoned 
hole formerly occupied by a Woodpecker. Hole ten feet up, in a 
dead pine tree by the side of a road. Nothing unusual about this 
site. 

VI. A pair reared young in one of my martin boxes, a new 
structure not occupied by P. subis until the following year. 


VII. On May 7, 1919, an apparently completed nest, without 
eggs, was seen in a stovepipe projecting upright through the roof 
of an unoccupied dwelling in St. Marks. The nest was bulky, of 
Pine needles and cow’s hair mainly, with some feathers and grasses 
and a small piece of snake’s skin. 

JOHN WILLIAMS. 

St. Marks, Fla. 
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MINUTES OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at Hastings, Nebraska, Friday and Saturday, May 
9 and 10, 1919. The members arrived at Hastings on various trains 
during the afternoon, and convened in the museum of Hastings 
College at 4:00 o’clock to inspect the A. M. Brooking collection of 
birds and mammals. This collection of excellently mounted speci- 
mens is one of the most complete in the state, and President A. M. 
Brooking personally conducted the party through the museum and 
explained the more interesting exhibits. 

After the examination of the Brooking collection the members 
reassembled at 6:30 p. m, at the Clarke Hotel, which was the head- 
quarters of the society. Eleven members of the N. O. U. and five 
guests sat down to dinner in the grill room of the Clarke Hotel. 

The business meeting of the society was called at 8:00 p. m. 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, with President A. M. Brook- 
ing in the chair. The reports of the officers were received, and a 
Nominating Committee consisting of Mr. C. E. Mickel, Dr. H. Hape- 
man, and Mrs. G. A. Loveland, was at once appointed. An Audit- 
ing Committee, consisting of Messrs. R, W. Dawson and Ewald 
Witt, was also appointed to audit the financial statement of the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

While these committees were preparing their report, the so- 
ciety proceeded with the election of new members, and Messrs. 
Frederick Haecker of Lincoln, H. Hapeman of Minden, and Mes- 
dames H. C. Johnson of Superior, L. H. McKillip of Seward, and 
Jennie Woodworth of Ayr, were formally elected to membership. 

The Auditing Committee then reported that the accounts of 
the Treasurer had been found to be correct, and upon motion this 
report was accepted by the society. Following the report of the 
Nominating Committee the folowing officers were elected for 1919: 

President—Mr. C, A. Black, Kearney. 

Vice-President—Mrs. L. H. McKillip, Seward. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. M. H. Swenk, Lincoln. 

Eleven members were at this session of the N. O. U., as fol- 
lows: Mesdames L. R. Button, H. Hapeman, and G. A. Lovelan.d, 
and Messrs. J. M. Bates, C. A. Black, A. M. Brooking, R. W. Daw- 
son, C. E. Mickel, M. H. Swenk, Wilson Tout, and Ewald Witt. 

During the evening the matter of laying definite plans for the 
printing of a new edition of the “Birds of Nebraska” was discussed. 
On motion by Dr. Hapeman that a committee be appointed by the 
chair to investigate the cost of printing such a book as was ten- 
tatively projected during the discussion, and report at the next 
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meeting, President Brooking appointed Dr. Hapeman, chairman, 
M. H. Swenk and R. W. Dawson. 

The business meeting then adjourned and the program of the 
evening was taken up. The retiring President, A. M. Brooking, 
addressed the society and its guests on the subject, “ Bird Collect- 
ing West- of Lincoln.” Following the President’s address Mrs. G. 
A. Loveland presented a paper on “ Recent Cat Legislation,” and 
Prof. R. W. Dawson discussed “ Bird Migration Records.” There 
was a general discussion of these papers by various members of the 
society. A call by President Brooking for some remarks from 
Mr. J. M. Bates and Mr. Wilson Tout was very interestingly re- 
sponded to. 

The plans for the field day on Saturday were then arranged, 
and the meeting adjourned at 10:35 p. m. 

On Saturday, May 10, the seventeenth annual field day of the 
Union was held. The locality chosen for the field trip was along 
the Little Blue river, about eight miles south of Hastings, and cars 
were provided to take the field party to the woods. The party sub- 
divided into four sections, each section covering a different por- 
tion of the territory. The field day started at 8:00 a. m., the mem- 
bers reconvening at the cars at 11:30 to return to Hastings for 
luncheon. In the afternoon the men of the party donned their 
boots and waders and motored to the lagoon near Inland, Nebraska, 
ten miles east of Hastings, where study was made of the water 
birds. The total list of the, day included seventy-eight birds, as 
follows: 

Bluebird, Robin, Olive-backed Thrush, Wood Thrush, Long- 
tailed Chickadee, Western House Wren, Brown Thrasher, Catbird, 
Mockingbird, Redstart, Yellow-breasted Chat, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Ovenbird, Blackpoll Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Yellow Warb- 
ler, Bell’s Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Migrant Shrike, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Bank Swallow, Barn Swallow, Dickcissel, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Black-headed Grosbeak, Cardinal, Arctic 
Towhee, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Western Field Sparrow, Clay-colored 
Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Lark Sparrow, Savannah Sparrow, 
Goldfinch, Bronzed Grackle, Baltimore Oriole, Western Meadowlark, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Cowbird, Crow, 
Blue Jay, Desert Horned Lark, Traill’s Flycatcher, Pheebe, Crested 
Flycatcher, Arkansas Kingbird, Kingbird, Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Belted 
Kingfisher, Burrowing Owl, Sparrow Hawk, Ferruginous Rough- 
legged Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Western Mourning 
Dove, Bobwhite, Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, Yellowlegs, Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Wilson’s Phalarope, Coot, 
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Sora Rail, Bittern, Lesser Bluebill, Pintail, Shoveller, Blue-winged 
Teal, Gadwell, Mallards, Hooded Mergansers, and Black Tern. 

Nests were found of the Marsh Hawk and Desert Horned Lark, 
each containing three eggs. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 1918-19. 
Receipts. 

Cash on hand, May 10, 1918 
Annual dues collected 
Excess dues collected 


Wilson Bulletin 

Postage . 

Fund invested 

Refund of excess due and exchange 
Balance on hand May 9, 1919 


Sale of publications. 8.45 
$300.99 

Expenditures, 
$300.99 
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GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL 


Four Months Trial Subscription 
for only 25c 


‘The Guidk to Nature 


Subscription $1.00 a year, Single copy 10c 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Editor 
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WANTED 


‘The following numbers of the series 
of the. Wilson Bulletin : 


37, 46, 54, 65, 94 


For good, clean copies of any of these 
numbers a dollar will be paid. 


Address The Wilson Bulletin, Oberlin, Ohio 
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Blue-Bird 


Published in co-operation with the 
ers’ Association, and devoted to 


BIRD STUDY and CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, 10c a Copy 
AGENTS WANTED 


Address Editor Blue-Bird, 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of post- 
age stamps. The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no 
collector can afford to be without. 

Subscription Price, 50c per year. 

; Sample Copy, 5c. 

H. L. LINDQUIST, Eprror anp PUBLISHER 
700 East 40th St., Chicago, Ill. 

We operate our own printing plant and are in position to do 
high grade commercial and publication ware at moderate prices. 
Write us about your next 7 


OFFERS SOLICITED 


for the following works in good second-hand condition. 
EMORY’S REPORT 
on the U. S. and Mexican Boundary. 2 Vols. ‘complete, 1857-59 
‘WHEELER'S REPORT / 
upon Explorations and Survey West of the 


Meridian. 


: VOL. V., ZOOLOGY, 1875 
Pp. 180 to 609 contain Dr. Henshaw’s report on the Ornithology 
of the expedition with 15 full-page colored plates. 
ADDRESS 
John Williams, St. Marks, Florida. 
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